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HITLER AND PAPEN FORM A GOVERNMENT 





OLLOWING the unexpected resignation of the 
von Schleicher government on January 28, 
when President von Hindenburg refused to grant 
it power to dissolve a hostile Reichstag, a new 
Cabinet took office on January 30—with Hitler as 
Chancellor and von Papen as Vice-Chancellor and 
Reich Commissioner for Prussia. Germany, as 
well as the outside world, was amazed at the sud- 
denness of these developments, for the Schleicher 
régime had appeared securely in the saddle and 
the German political scene relatively quiet. 

General von Schleicher’s brief Chancellorship 
was marked by an endeavor to gain the confidence 
of both Right and Left. Since Schleicher had 
taken office as a conservative, however, his flirta- 
tions with the Left alienated his former sup- 
porters—the big industrialists and Junkers. His 
government’s declared policy had been limited 
to the relief of unemployment by a public works 
program, and in a measure he succeeded in 
strengthening his position with the trade unions. 
Furthermore, Schleicher’s attempts to harness the 
Nazis to governmental responsibility—a policy 
initiated by the sacrifice of Dr. Briining in May 
1982—had been completely unsuccessful. The 
Schleicher government would have faced the 
Reichstag, whose meeting scheduled for January 
24 had been postponed a week, without being able 
to rely on the unqualified support of a single 
party. Viewed from this angle, President von 
Hindenburg’s refusal to retain von Schleicher ap- 
pears a logical step toward re-introduction of 
parliamentary government. 

Other factors, however, somewhat modify this 
view. The week’s postponement of the Reichstag 
session had been a compromise to gain time: 
Schleicher had let it be known that he would re- 
gard a decision of the parliament’s Steering Com- 
mittee to delay the meeting for some months as an 
indirect Nazi vote of toleration for his govern- 
ment, since the long postponement which he 
greatly desired was impossible without the 





Hitlerites’ consent. The Nazis were on the horns 
of a dilemma: their choice lay between toleration 
of Schleicher, without adequate quids pro quo, 
and dissolution of the Reichstag, with new elec- 
tions in which the party feared the possible loss 
of votes. 

Added to the uncertainty of the Nazis was the 
growing opposition to Schleicher in certain in- 
dustrial and Junker circles. Backstage negotia- 
tions to induce Hitler to recede from his uncom- 
promising position of “all power or nothing” had 
been proceeding for several weeks between the 
Nazis and their supporters among the heavy in- 
dustrialists. The reported indebtedness of the 
National Socialist party to its industrial friends, 
estimated at some 12 million marks, was probably 
a factor in the situation. Von Papen acted as go- 
between in the negotiations of the industrialists 
with the Nazis. His reported ease of access to 
President von Hindenburg doubtless gave him op- 
portunity to convince the old Field Marshal of 
Hitler’s qualifications. Papen was thus able to 
overcome the President’s scruples, despite the 
latter’s previous refusals to grant the Nazi leader 
the Chancellorship without assurance of majority 
support in the Reichstag. 

Von Papen’s efforts evidently met with success: 
not only was von Schleicher forced out, but the 
new government represents the most conservative 
elements in the Reich, which now hold complete 
power. In one sense this clarifies the situation, 
for the line appears sharply drawn between the 
two German fronts—heavy industrialists, large 
landowners and intense nationalists, against Lib- 
erals, Republicans and workers. 

The new government, in addition to Hitler and 
Papen, contains two Nazi Ministers holding the 
portfolios of Interior and Aviation. The latter 
post has been combined with the Prussian Min- 
istry of the Interior, which controls the all-im- 
portant Prussian police. The Nationalists are 

represented by their party leader, Dr. Hugenberg, 
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who heads the combined Ministries of Commerce 
and Agriculture, thus achieving a life-long am- 
bition; and by Franz Seldte, leader of the Steel 
Helmet veterans’ association, who is Minister of 
Labor. The new Defense Minister, General von 
Blomberg, is a soldier who has never engaged 
in political activities, and his appointment as- 
sures, under all circumstances, the loyalty of 
the Reichswehr to President von Hindenburg. 
The retention of Finance Minister Count von 
Krosigk is regarded as insurance against mone- 
tary adventures and a counterweight to Hugen- 
berg’s unorthodox economic views; and the re- 
tention of Baron von Neurath in the Foreign Of- 
fice is more or less a guarantee of an unchanged 
foreign policy. The outstanding feature of the 
new government is the manner in which Nazi 
Ministers are counterbalanced by Nationalists, 
with apparently more actual power in the hands 
of the latter. Hitler, by finally combining forces 
with the Nationalists, has shown his true con- 
servative colors, and the young Nazi revolution- 
aries who believed in their leader’s “socialism” 
are doomed to disappointment. 


The new government will face the Reichstag 
on February 7, and can count definitely on 247 
votes, with perhaps an additional 23 from the 
smaller Right groups. It will nevertheless lack a 
majority by a margin of about 25 votes unless the 
Catholic parties—the Center and the Bavarian 
People’s, which hold the balance of power—decide 
to support or tolerate the new government. Such 
a development appears probable so long as the 
Hitler-Papen government commits no overt act 
against the Constitution. The Social Democrats, 
who are in absolute opposition, have decided 
to hold in reserve their most powerful weapon, 
They have issued a statement 
exhorting their followers “to keep cool,” and 
warning the government that any unconstitution- 
al action on its part will call forth drastic re- 
taliation. 

This crisis occurs just as the German economic 
situation begins to show improvement and when 
political stability and peace are indispensable. 
Whether the new régime will be better able to 
achieve stability than its predecessors remains to 
be seen. German political passions are boiling 
dangerously, and the world will watch develop- 
ments in the Reich with no little anxiety. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 
De Valera’s Victory 
Eamon de Valera’s victory in the unexpected 
Irish Free State election which he called for Jan- 


uary 24 has given his government the vote of con- 
fidence for which he asked. In the new Dail, 
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which assembles on February 8, de Valera’s party 
holds 77 seats—a majority of one; its Labour al- 
lies hold 8—an increase of one. Since Labour 
has pledged its support to de Valera, particularly 
on the issues in dispute with Great Britain, de 
Valera has a working majority of 16. 

As a result, the de Valera government will pro- 
ceed with its program of the past eleven months :* 
the parliamentary oath of allegiance will be final. 
ly abolished soon after the new Dail assembles; 
the land annuities will be retained in the Free 
State Exchequer, subject to possible arbitration 
with Great Britain; and efforts will be renewed 
to hasten the realization of an economically self- 
contained commonwealth. This last policy is one 
which relies on high protective tariffs to foster 
Irish industry, and internal taxation graduated 
according to size and capital of economic units to 
decentralize industry and encourage ruralization. 

Since de Valera sought principally a reaffirma- 
tion of his mandate of last year, neither the early 
establishment of an Irish Republic nor the early 
abolition of the Governor-Generalship is ex- 
pected. In de Valera’s opinion the Free State is 
still a member of the British Commonwealth and 
must follow a policy compatible with the Com- 
monwealth “constitution”—a point of view which 
he emphasized by the appointment of a new Gov- 
ernor-General on November 25, 1932. The only 
new policy enunciated by de Valera during the 
electoral campaign concerned the Senate. This 
body de Valera would make representative of 
economic interests and would reduce in member- 
ship from 60 to 30. De Valera has long been 
opposed to the Senate as constituted ; by its action 
in delaying enactment of the Removal of the Oath 
Bill in June 1932, it gave point to his charge that 
it merely obstructed the popular will and, due to 





the 12-vear tenure of its members, was not repre- 4 


sentative of the Irish people. 
WILBUR L. WILLIAMS. 





*Wilbur L. Williams, “Great Britain and the Irish Free State,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. VIII, No. 9, July 6, 1922 





Jobs, Machines and Capitalism, by Arthur Dahlberg. New 
York, Macmillan, 1932. $3.00 
A trenchant criticism of the weaknesses in the present 
economic situation which stresses the necessity of reducing 
the hours of labor as a condition for the restoration of 
stability. 


Money and the Price Level, by F. M. Huntington-Wilson. 
New York, Century, 1932. $2.00 
A well-written plea for the remonetization of silver. 
America: World Leader or World Led, by Ernest Minor 
Patterson. New York, Century, 1932. 
A popular defense of economic internationalism. 
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